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ridicule, so Love of this sort, careless of great 
MAXIMS BY A MAN OF THE WORLD. | obstacles, is apt to be quenched by a trifling incident. 
The threats of disinheritance are like the idle 
wind to the enamoured youth ; but if the Beloved 
Object gets a cold in her head, and her lovely nose 
enlarges, the father who fears his son is going to 
marry beneath him, has at once a powerful ally. It 
is one thing to adore a girl who is all your fancy 
paints her ; but if catarrh paints her red or blue, that 
| is quite another matter. The man of refinement in 
Ward’s once famous novel, breaks off his engage- 


LOVE. 


As there are few men who do not think that they 
can poke a fire and drive a gig—and (such is the 
inordinate conceit of human nature), I may add, 
play at whist—so there are few who do not flatter 
themselves that they have fallen in love, or, at 
| all events, are capable of doing so upon provo- 
| cation. This is an error not the less great that it 


is popular. Very few men ever do ‘fall in love’| ment with the most lovely of her sex because she 
—im -_ usual a ogpane of that peop informs him one day, with innocent naiveté, that 
save at a very early age, not very many are capable | she has taken medicine. There is only one ste 
of it. On the other hand, those that boast them-| from Rapture to Fastidiousness. . d 
— of ne eo to this nar senti-| Do not imagine, ladies, that 1 wish to bring Love 
ment, are often among those most liable to it.| into discredit. ‘Love is and was my lord and 
The truth is, that the world in general hes (for | king” but my loyalty towards it is tempered by 
once) chosen to accept the term love’ in the reason ; I do not say by years, for it is the middle- 
exaggerated sense in which it is used by poets ; _aged (male) who, in my opinion, are most liable 
a very remarkable dialectic phenomenon. Love, /to peril from it. This is an heretical view, I 
instead of being a passion, is understood to be 4 | know ; for First Love is considered to be the most 
= of no ag a — The be (or | rapturous and enthralling of all the stages of this 
whatever you please to call the person thus pos-| gj j ic: tl irgin h 
sessed) is jar to see all things in a new light pen al arage ot Bh ry But wed pdb 
the gentleman with jaundice takes all for yellow, | this matter a little. A young gentleman who 
the gentleman in love for rose-colour. tastes good gooseberry wine for the first time, may 
Love takes up the glass of Time, and turns it in his well imagine that there is no better effervescing 
glowing hands ; ; ; thing ; such as Clicquot. He may have an admir- 
Every moment, lightly shaken, runs itself in golden | ahle palate, but he has no experience of what is 
sands. ; , really excellent ; he is very thirsty, and the cool 
The hours fly, the minutes flash by like gorgeous | and sparkling draught seems to leave nothing to be 
insects in the sunshine. The whole being of the | desired. Mind, I do not even venture to affirm he 
lover is rapt, and spiritually incorporated in the | does not enjoy that gooseberry at the time, better 
Object. His thoughts are incessantly occupied with | than, with a cultivated taste, he will subsequently 
her, and he holds his newspaper upside down. He | enjoy Clicquot ; but that does not alter the com- 
is always philandering after her, and takes no, parative merits of the vintages. _And suppose we 
pleasure in the society of friends—I don’t mean | accede to his desire, and give him gooseberry for 
Quakers, of — — in _ re sennenee brn his life ; —_ bo let ras —— for it, as it 
were once so dear to him. she has a headache, | were, on the understanding that he is never to 
he is desolated: but it is to be observed here, that touch Champagne hereafter ; would not that be 
if she is attacked by the mumps, or suffers from | a dangerous kindness to do the young fellow; a 
any even less disfigurement, such as a stye in present gratification, at a very considerable future 
her eye, his ardour cools. J ust as the enthusiasm | sacrifice? In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
which defies persecution ofttimes cannot resist| I believe it would. For what is this First Love 
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‘when it comes to be fried, as the practical though 
vulgar Yankees have it ? what can it be but a mere 
passionate fancy? In the rare cases where young 
folks have been brought up with one another—loved 
one another, at first, like brother and sister—and 
who, afterwards, long to be more closely united, 
the affair is different ; there is something of experi- 
ence, of knowledge of each other's failings, of 
certainty of each other’s virtues; there are grounds, 
however limited, for mutual confidence—but in 
the case of First Love, at first sight, there are no 
extenuating circumstances to mitigate the rash- 
ness. To marry, under such circumstances, is like 
seeing some beautiful flower in a foreign garden ; 
which you at once eagerly demand, purchase at a 
high price, and transplant to your own plot at 
home, without consideration of soil or climate. 
You have not the slightest idea whether, under the 
new conditions, it will wither or flourish. It was 
such a very pretty flower that you never considered 
that matter at all. When the tulip that you gave 
so many guineas for, fades, or worse, it will be idle 
to say: ‘If I buy tulips again, at such a price, 
then I’m a Dutchman’ 

Fashion, who has forbidden our young gentle- 
men to wed except under pecuniary circumstances 
which are impossible to nine-tenths of them— 
Fashion, who sneers at marriage upon three 
hundred a year—has endeavoured, in her usual 
feeble way, to compensate for her want of sense 
and virtue, by false sentiment: she affects to 
regard this First Love, at first sight, as an ethereal 
and transcendent emotion, an angelic impulse, the 
indulgence of which is unhappily not practicable 
in this world, but which is most interesting, touch- 
ing, and creditable to human nature. The old 
painted harridan lifts up her wrinkled fingers, 
glittering with gewgaws, and thanks her pasteboard 
Heaven that she has no pleasure equal to that of 
watching young people’s first tendresse for one 
another. But there is nobody better aware than 
her false old self, that if a substitution of Chloe 
for Clarinda, or vice versd, should be effected, 
Corydon would transfer his affections to the 
substitute with the least possible loss of time. 
Remove the Beloved Object, and absence itself 
will often effect a cure of the amorous shepherd— 
so solely physical is his malady ; but introduce a 
rival equally beautiful, and Corydon will swear to 
be hers, by hook or by crook, with equal ardour. 
One pretty face erases another from a young man’s 
vision, exactly as in what are called Dissolving 
Views ; his retina preserves a feature or two of the 
disappearing countenance, whose sweetness it had 
seemed to him he should never forget ; but sooner 
or later all is gone, and he only sees what is 
before him. When a man says: ‘ Ah, I have never 
forgotten my First Love,’ he really means: ‘I have 
never forgotten the sensation of exquisite pleasure 
with which it thrilled me ;’ or if he does actually 
remember the identical girl, it is as a man who, 
having resided in Lincolnshire all his boyhood, 
may remember his first glimpse of Derwent-water 
from Castlehead. A glorious vision ; a spot where 


it seemed to him at the time he would like to 
dwell for life, but in reality (for he has often seen 
it since) the dampest of neighbourhoods, and quite 
unadapted for one like himself, who is subject to 
the lumbago. 

The fact is, one’s First Love may suit one for a 
wife, or she may not, just as may be remarked of one’s 
hundred-and-first. For my part, if a young man has 
means, I think he should marry her; and when I 
say means, I do not intend to imply that he or she 
should have a large fortune, but that they should 
have such an income between them as can reason- 
ably support them. It is impossible to define what 
this should be. To some gentle persons, five thou- 
sand pounds a year is a bare subsistence ; to others, 
three hundred pounds a year is luxury. A young 
gentleman may subsist on his father’s allowance 
without scruple in one case, when it would be 
shame’ :1 to do so in another. If the lover is of an 
independent spirit, and is quite sure of the young 
lady’s fortitude and good sense, he may marry on 
one-half of that which alone would justify another 
who respects the claims of ‘Society,’ or whose 
Beloved Object is a simpleton. It is not fair to 
say : ‘They will have children, and then how will 
they get on?’ Surely it is equally probable that 
the husband will improve his position, and become 
a provider for the household in some way or 
other. This, indeed, is a conclusive answer to 
Fashion’s veto against three-hundred-pounds-a-year 
matrimony. If a man and his wife have that 
income to start with, but have no expectations of 
improving it, they must be in a stratum of society 
beneath that of the professions (for who in a pro- 
fession does not hope to rise?), and therefore 
beneath that with which Fashion has any concern. 

But, in any case, is this young lover, with all his 
courage and aspirations, to be looked upon as a 
paralytic, who will be a burden to his wife and 
children instead of their bread-winner! Truly, if so, 
I think it much better that he should not marry, 
lest he beget more drones of the same sort. I am 
not, you see, on the side of cruel Fashion in this 
respect ; but, on the other hand, I refuse to believe 
in the ethereal character of this First Love, 
which is quite as likely to be evoked by the young 
gentleman’s sisters’ nursery governess, or his father’s 
gardener’s daughter, or his mother’s waiting-maid 
(all within the prohibited degrees of matrimony, I 
conclude), as by any more eligible damsel. No; 
First Love is a violent paroxysm, no doubt, but it 
is not the most perilous form of the constitutional 
disorder of which we write; of course, some 
adolescent persons do die of measles ; but there are 
worse diseases, 

Perhaps the true reason, after all, why this First 
Love is so highly considered by persons not given 
to any sort of enthusiasm, is that it is common to 
our race. Even the most calculating and selfish 
of men, at the first dawn of adolescence, experience 
some emotion of the sort, and since it is the 
nearest approach to poetic feeling which they 
ever entertain, they are prone to magnify its im- 
portance. And it is owing, most likely, to this 
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circumstance that the idea of Love which the poets 
have conceived is the sense in which it is under- 
stood by the vulgar. The poets are always young ; 
their hearts are fresh ; their imagination clothes 
the object of their ardour in the most becoming 
hues ; they are passionate and impulsive ; so that 
in a sort of way all Love is to them as First Love. 
They have a capability for the passion, such as 
the Prosaic never possess ; and (between ourselves) 
they are almost always dowered with the faculty 
of falling in love with two or three Beloved Objects 
at atime. Now, an ordinary man does not do this 
with more than two; but with two very often, 
and in this manner. 

Polly (suppose) is his darling : Polly is a blonde, 
with eyes like the violet, and hair (worn in native 
curl-clusters) which looks like light brown flecked 
with gold (I say ‘looks like, for nobody knows 
now a days what is the true colour of a young 
lady’s hair, or even whether she has any of her own 
or not) ; her gaze thrills him ; her whisper throbs 
his pulses with the fulness of the spring ; their 
spirits rush together at the touching of their lips. 
Above all, she is devotedly fond of him. Fate, 
however, parts them for a space. Her cousin 
Kitty is thrown very much into his company. 
Kitty is a brunette, with eyes like the sloe ; her 
hair, which is her own (quite by accident it once 
came undone in his presence), reaches to her 
heels, and looks like the raven’s wing ; above all, 
she is devotedly fond of him. At first, he struggles 
to be loyal ; he writes as usual, although not in so 
impassioned a style as before, to Polly ; but oppor- 
tunity and Kitty are too much for him ; he feels 
that she is tugging at his heartstrings also. Pre- 
sently, there comes a day when his waning affection 
for the one, and his growing affection for the other, 
are at exactly the same level. He is in love with 
two women at the same time. This may last for a 
little while ; about the same time as an eclipse 
takes ; then gradually poor Polly withdraws from 
between him and her rival altogether, and she 
reigns alone in his firmament. Her whisper throbs, 
&c. ; their spirits rush together, &c. 

My good lady, you may shake your head, but 
this happens every day, if not to the best of men, 
yet to those who are certainly not the worst. The 
fact is, however it may be with you (and I grant 
that it is quite different with your admirable sex), 
the thing that is called Love, in its usual sense— 
the Monopoliser, the Enchanter, the Mainspring of 
actions—is among us men almost utterly unknown. 
(Pray, don’t be angry with me, or at least have 
patience to read on, for I have yet something to 
say presently which will please you very much.) 
I contend that the well-known line, 


She never loved me truly; Love is Love for ever- 
more, 


is only applicable to females. A man, my dear 
madam, may love Polly and Kitty (and does), and 
half-a-dozen more, and yet have sufficient residuum 
of heart left to love you, his wife, most truly, and 
more dearly than the whole lot of them put 

er. it is his wife to whom (as you well 


know) he plays the true lover after all. If he had 
married Polly, he would have been as faithful and 
true to her; I do not venture to affirm that he 
would have been so devoted to her as to you, but 
even that is really possible. They were not married, 
and therefore nothing can be said for certain ; and 
unfortunately this is always the case. There is no 
ossibility of having a trial-race for our Matrimonial 
takes, notwithstanding the tremendous interests 
involved. But let it never be imagined that the 
love of a mere lover (male), even for the most 
attractive of objects, is to be compared for a 
moment with the affection that is inspired in a 
man by a good wife. The one (I repeat) is mere 
passionate fancy, depending on circumstances 
whether it shall be evanescent or not; the other 
is a master-passion. A man who is not married, 
no matter how amorous he may be, has never 
known true Love, which comprehends Esteem, 
Confidence, Common Interest, Passion—all that 
can link one human being’s existence with another’s. 
If I still seem disloyal to Love in your eyes, fair 
damsel, your mother, I think, has forgiven me, for 
those last words. I know that all this is different 
with you, my dear; you see some striking face for 
the first time, and say to yourself: ‘I will marry 
that man, and no other ;’ and if you can, you do so, 
and if you cannot, still you never forget him: he 
holds a sacred place in your heart (of which he is 
robably altogether undeserving) to your life’s end. 
Bat the woof of which a man is made is of much 
coarser texture. You like to imagine him to be 
even as yourself; you picture him the Prey of 
despair, when his Beloved is absent; and when 
he proves unfaithful, you lay all the blame upon 
some designing Kitty. My dear creature, you are 
very injurious in so speaking of your own sister- 
hood. It is my belief that there is no such thing 
in the world as a designing woman—that is, a 
woman who takes advantage of the unsophisticated 
innocerice of man. You might as well talk to me 
(who am a man myself, and somewhat conversant 
with my fellow-creatures) of a designing sheep as 
contrasted with a world of unsophisticated wolves. 
Man, being a sneak in most matters relating to 
women, has encouraged you to believe this sort of 
rubbish ; and in order to excuse his own selfish, 
reckless indulgence, has even adopted your views, 
Hence it is that, to hear our young gentlemen of 
the Town discourse in their club smoking-rooms of 
the artfulness and duplicity of women, likewise of 
the embarrassments that arise to them through the 
lovely creatures throwing themselves so suicidally 
at their (the coxcombs’) heads, is so humorously 
grateful. But this talk of theirs is simple lying. 
The fact is, the love which such young gentle- 
men profess is of a very different kind to what you 
imagine ; they have not the materials within them 
to produce such an article. Nay, as I said at the 
beginning, few men have. What Bacon harshly 
said of men—that they marry in youth for a 
mistress, and in age for a nurse—may not be true ; 
but it has much more truth in it than all the 
vague nonsense that is talked about Love, as 
regards men, and especially about First Love. The 
on ly love that is worth a woman’s having is that 
enduring and complete affection which he bears for 
his wife ; and the true question for young ladies to 
consider is, not only whether they can win the 
object of their affections, but if, having won, they 
can keep possession of his affections: to have and 
to hold are very different things. The meretricious 
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attractions of crinoline and chignon, of paste and 
powder, will avail them nothing to retain him: 
nay, the loadstone of beauty itself will soon lose its 
virtue, if good sense and good temper are not allied 
with it. This advice may seem homely even to 
coarseness, but it is of more importance to your 
future happiness that you consider it, than all with 
which your singing-master, dancing-master, and 
other accomplishment-mongers together can furnish 
towards the same end. Sulky pointers, coupled 
with a chain, and each wishing to go in a different 
direction, is a flattering image of matrimonial life, 
as it often presents itself to our view ; and for this, 
I fear it is women that are to blame. A husband 
soon gets tired of the pretty artifices which pleased 
him as a lover; the thing called love flies out of 
the window (not when poverty comes in at the 
door, that is a falsehood ; poverty increases. true 
affection) when he finds himself imprisoned (but by 
no means ‘ transported’) for life with a painted 
doll, that plays indifferently upon the pianoforte, 
and has cultivated with more or less success the 
Parisian accent. Do not be so desirous of instant 
conquest, my dear young lady ; the fish that is 
best worth landing, is not caught at the first throw. 
He will examine the bait with care, and if he finds 
nothing on the hook but tinsel, he will have none 
of it. The conventional Lover is the fellow that 
snaps at the gilded lure without investigation. It 
flatters your vanity that he does so. You think 
it quite a reasonable thing that he should alter his 
whole mode of life at once in compliment to you— 
give up his tobacco and his club—nay, forget all 
ancient ties of friendship, for the sake of one whom 
he has known for three weeks or a month. Love 
of that sort, believe me, is like anger—a short mad- 
ness. It is true that writers have devoted entire 
books to the praise of this passion ; and that, over 
the water, there is a whole nation devoted to 
the same. But I hope you will never read 
those books; and as for the nation, its adoration 
is confined to Love, and by no means extends to 
Marriage. 

I have said that those even who boast them- 
selves of being impervious to the tender passion, 
often fall at last its most complete victims; and 
deservedly so, for conceiving themselves super- 
natural. Their condition exhibits love as a 
glamour, in the direst form. They are generally 
middle-aged, and sometimes even old. The object 
of their intense affection is always young. It may 
be that this love is only First Love, delayed to an 
unseasonable time; but as compared with the love 
of a youth, it is a tornado to a summer breeze, an 
earthquake to a landslip, a volcano in action toa 
coal that jumps out of the fire. Such love is often 
not returned ; but whether returned or not, it is 
out of this sort of material that Tragedies are made. 
I don’t think any honest man, who has seen the 
last act of Romeo and Juliet presented on the stage, 
but will confess that it struck him as most mon- 
strous and unreal ; whereas, who that has seen the 
last act of Othello,does not acknowledge its truth 
and naturalness ? 

I am conscious that these remarks are by no 
means exhaustive, though I hope they do not leave 
the subject exactly where it was. Love is the most 
difficult of all things to maximise ; but the way to 
minimise its advantages to both sexes is easy 
enough: ‘ Marry in haste and repent at leisure.’ 
The exaggerated claims put forward by mere 
passionate Fancy, and (singularly enough) allowed 


as premises by those who will not grant the con- 
clusion, have very much to answer for in this 
respect. At the same time (as will be shewn when 
I come to speak of marriage), the proverb above is 
by no means quoted to prove that a man should 
not marry young. 


HERESY. 


Time was when the word heresy was full of an 
awful meaning—awful because of the consequences 
entailed on the person convicted of it, rather than 
because of anything very dreadful in the word 
itself. Heresy, properly speaking, signifies some- 
thing taken, or held, and, in a broader sense, may 
be taken to mean some opinion which is repugnant 
to the principles and teaching of the Bible. In its 
narrower meaning, however, the meaning with 
which dogmatists on Christianity early invested it, 
it signified any opinion or belief which differed, 
whether in the whole or in part, from the standard 
of religion set up in particular churches. In this 
last sense, heresies abounded in the old time, and 
they abound also in the new ; but in these latter 
days we have adopted a mode of dealing with them 
different altogether from that which our forefathers 
used. Whatever particular sects or parties may do, 
the law has ceased to persecute in matters of faith ; 
and even socially, the majority of people have 
agreed to let others hold their opinions in peace 
and quietness, in return for a similar concession to 
themselves. The advice of Gamaliel to those who 
‘were cut to the heart’ by the preaching of the 
apostles, ‘and took counsel to slay them,’ is the 
advice on which most men are content to act now 
a days: ‘Refrain from these men, and let them 
alone: for if this counsel or this work be of men, 
it will come to nought. But if it be of God, ye 
cannot overthrow it ; lest haply ye be found even 
to fight against God.’ 

It would have been well if the wisdom of this 
tolerant Jewish doctor had been made the rule of 
the Christian Church. Unhappily, it was not so, 
and the annals of professedly Christian nations 
exhibit a painful amount of warrant for the harsh 
and hostile criticism which Gibbon passed upon 
them. There have always been, in all ages, men 
so thoroughly convinced of the absolute truth of 
the doctrines they professed, that they could not 
bear the idea of any one else being incredulous 
about them, and who were also unable, having the 
power, to forbear from using it against the obstinate 
and the unbelieving. Such men might be as Cyril 
of Alexandria, they might be Crusaders, they might 
be Grand Inquisitors, they might be 


Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 
Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery ; 
And prove their doctrine orthodox, 
By apostolic blows and knocks. 
* * * * 
Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 


With such men dominant, heresies must needs 
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abound, for with them, every opinion of private 
persons different from that of what they call the true 
church, is heresy. A very little conjuring with the 
obscure text which speaks of the body being deliv- 
ered to Satan, in order that the soul may be saved 
in the day of the Lord, gave rise to a system of 
persecution which pretended to be devoid of all 
personal motive, and, veiling itself under the 
deceit, that anxiety for the suppression of error, 
by means of examples, and jealousy for the honour 
and integrity of truth, were its guiding impulses, 
proceeded to the perpetration of horrible cruelties, 
which were the more hideous that they were done 
in the name of Almighty God. 

It is not proposed in this article to consider the 
question of heresy as it presented itself to all 
Europe, but to confine the view to England alone. 
The doings of the Inquisition and its Spanish sup- 
porters will therefore pass unnoticed, except where 
they concern the English, though it may be said at 
once, as a thing worthy to be mentioned, with all 
honour, that in spite of repeated attempts from 
without, favoured at one time by the efforts of some 
great ones within, England has never been compre- 
hended within the jurisdiction of any spiritual 
tribunal which could of its own power punish 
heretics, and which was not answerable to the State 
for the way in which it conducted itself. 

In England, there was no heresy that was punish- 
able, unless it was made so by the statute law. 
The common law of course knew nothing of 
heresy, because that law had grown up through 
times in which, if men thought differently from 
their brethren in matters of religion, they did not 
speak of it. 

The first appearance of a heresy law in the English 
statute-book dates from the year 1382, two years 
before the death of Wycliffe, when Richard II., who 
had been only five years on the throne, and was 
still a very young man, was induced to assent to a 
law which was aimed at Wycliffe and his disciples, 
and by virtue of which it was ordered that all 
preachers of heresy should be apprehended and 
imprisoned ‘till they will justify them according to 
the law and reason of Holy Church’ No other 
punishment was provided. Before the passing of 
this law, to which it seems doubtful whether the 
House of Commons ever assented, the clergy were 
as impotent to do bodily hurt to a man as convoca- 
tion is now a days. The synod which condemned 
ten of Wycliffe’s doctrines as heretical, and fourteen 
as erroneous and of dangerous tendency, was a 
perfectly harmless assembly, though Wycliffe said of 
them that ‘they put an heresie upon Crist and the 
seyntes in hevyne.’ In the same year in which 
they sat, however, the above-mentioned law was 
passed, and imprisonment became henceforth the 
lot of heretics convict. 

In the first year of Henry IV.’s reign, an act was 
we on the rolls forbidding any one, ‘ under pain of 

orfeiting all his wealth, to receive the new sect in 
white clothes’ [the Bianchi] ‘ pretending to great 
sanctity, which had recently appeared in foreign 
parts ;’ and in the following year, Henry, whose bad 
title to the throne compelled him to buy the 


support of the clergy even at some sacrifice of his 
own feelings, agreed to make the first great blot 
which appears on the statute-book. 

The 2 aca IV. ¢. 15, asserted the orthodoxy of 
the faith of the Church of England, and, confirming 
the order of Richard II. as to heretics, added this 
dreadful provision, that persons refusing to abjure, 
or relapsing after abjuration, should be delivered to 
the secular arm, and the sheriffs, ‘the same persons, 
after such sentence promulgate, shall receive, and 
them before the people in an high place see to be 
burnt ; that wl punishment might strike fear 
into the minds of others, whereby no such wicked 
doctrine, and heretical and erroneous opinions, 
nor their authors nor fautors in this m and 
dominions, against the Catholic faith, Christian law, 
and determination of Holy Church, be sustained, or 
in any wise suffered.’ 

The first man who suffered under this law, and 
the first martyr, therefore, for religious liberty in 
England, was William Sautré, Rector of St Osith’s 
Church, London. He was tried by the ecclesiastical 
court, found guilty, and being obstinate, as his 
accusers called it, faithful, as his friends said, was 
delivered over to the secular power, and burned at 
Smithfield. This was in 1401. 

Henry V., after the disturbances caused by the 
Lollards (so called from loliwm, a tare or weed) 
under Sir John Oldcastle, agreed to a law by which 
Lollards were to be treated as traitors as well as 
heretics, and were to forfeit all their land and 
other property to the ~ By the same act, all 
magistrates, judges, and sheriffs were ordered to 
assist the ordinaries in their attempts to root out 
heresy. 

Under these three laws, which remained in force 
till after the Reformation, many persons were from 
time to time put to death by the civil power, at 
the simple bidding of the ecclesiastical judges, who 
alone determined what was, and what was not, 
heresy. The only reason the ecclesiastics-had for 
not executing their own sentences, was the hair- 
splitting one, that by the canon law they were for- 
bidden to shed blood. The same reason was alleged 
- burning heretics instead of cutting off their 

eads, 

An act of Henry VIII. (25 Henry VIII. c. 14) is 
the next heresy law that presents itself. The 
petition in the recital complains of the largeness of 
the words of Henry IV.’s statute, which give 
power to the ordinary to arrest any ‘whom they 
thought defamed or suspect of heresy ;’ and it goes 
on to say, that not even ‘the most expert and best 
learned man of this your realm, diligently lying in 
wait upon himself, can eschew and avoid the penal- 
ties and dangers of the same act of canonical sane- 
tions, if he should be examined upon such captious 
interrogatories as is and hath been accustomed to 
be maintained by the ordinaries of this realm in 
cases where they will suspect any person or persons 
of heresy.’ Upon this, the statute of Henry IV. 
was repealed ; but because it was considered right 
that heretics should be punished, the statutes of 
Richard II. and Henry V. were confirmed, means 
being given, however, to insure a fairer trial than 
had been usual. And because ‘it is not reasonable 
that any ordinary, by any suspection, conceived of 
his own fantasy, should put a man in peril, it was 
ordered that persons accused of heresy should be 

uestioned in open court, and be fairly tried. At 
the same time, it was declared that words spoken 
against the pope, or against canons, or spiritual 
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laws promulgated by the Bishop of Rome, were not 
to be considered as heresy. 

Soon after this law was made, came others 
declaring the king to be supreme head of the 
church, with power to repress heresies and errors 
of faith ; and prescribing an oath to be taken by 
all official persons, renouncing the pope. Then 
came an act known as the law of the Six Articles, 
or the Bloody Statute, a dreadful thing, by which 
heresy was ascertained and defined on six great 
points, and punishment was provided. These six 
points, as will be seen, were among the most 
momentous that could possibly have been debated 
at the time. 1, Christ’s bodily presence in the 
Eucharistic bread and wine was affirmed—to deny 
it was punishable with death by fire; 2, com- 
munion through one element alone was asserted to 
be all that was necessary ; 3, the perpetual obliga- 
tion of vows of chastity was asserted ; 4, the utility 
of private masses ; 5, the necessity of the celibacy 
of the clergy; and 6, the necessity of auricular 
confession—all these propositions were asserted. 
The punishment for denying the real presence was 
unica ble with death by fire, and forfeiture, as in 
cases of treason. The punishment for denying any 
of the other five articles was imprisonment and 


forfeiture, even in cases where heretics recanted ; 
of death. ° 

Further standards of faith, to contravene which 
Christian Man, a book of doctrine composed by 
an ecclesiastical commission appointed by the king; 
set forth solely by the king’s authority, without 
having been submitted to convocation. An act of 
to be read in English in the churches, and also 
forbidding any one of or under the degree of a 

Under cover of these laws, Henry laid hold of 

t numbers of persons, burning some for deny- 
ing 
d ying that he was the head of the church. ‘The 
other fetters for the English, who bore them, not 
without resistance, till his death. 
father’s heresy laws, and several statutes to 
divine worship ; but he invented no new 
blood-guiltiness, for, besides the appointment of 
an ecclesiastical commission to search out and 
eretics, and contemners of the Book of Common 
Prayer—then recently composed—the king, albeit 
un 
Bocher, who held ‘that Christ was not truly 
incarnate of the Virgin ;’ and Van Paris, a Dutch- 
burned alive. 

Queen Mary—‘Bloody Mary,’ as those who 
death by fire; but she did not enact any new 
heresy laws. She contented herself with repealing 
Roman Catholics and their religion; and with 
reviving Henry IV.’s statute, and confirming the 
with all the terrible powers these laws created, the 
church under her freely of blood. Two 


persistence in error, as it was called, met the reward 
was heresy, were set up in the Institution of a 
and in the Erudition of a Christian Man, a work 
parliament was also passed forbidding the Bible 
yeoman to read the New Testament in private. 
the real presence, and beheading others for 
ae ord who broke the bonds of Rome,’ forged 
Edward VI. repealed the more ferocious of his 
h . His reign, however, was not free from 
pa if need were, with death, all Anabaptists, 
willingly, signed the warrants under which Joan 
man, who was found guilty of ‘Arianism,’ were 
suffered by her called her—punished many with 
her father’s statute of supremacy ; all laws against 
heresy laws of Richard II. and Henry V. Armed 
hundred and seventy-seven persons perished for 


conscience’ sake during her reign of five years’ 
duration. 

The very first act of Elizabeth’s reign was to 
restore the crown’s supremacy in the church. By 
this act were also repealed all previous laws on the 
subject of heresy; and whereas the statutes of 
Henry VIIL only declared what was not heresy— 
for example, to speak against the pope, this statute 
declared what only, for the future, should be ac- 
counted heresy. Those tenets only were to be 
deemed heretical which had been declared to be 
so by the words of the canonical scriptures ; by 
the first four councils, or such others as have onl 
used the words of the Holy Scriptures ; or whic 
might thereafter be so declared by parliament, with 
the assent of convocation. 

Then came the Act of Uniformity, a —— 
enactment, by which those who had lately been 
in the position of heretics themselves, made dis- 
senters of the Protestant faith liable to prosecutions 
for heresy. Then came laws inst ‘Jesuits, 
seminary priests, and other such-like disobedient 

rsons ;’ an act ‘to retain Her Majesty’s subjects 
in due obedience ;’ and other stern med by virtue 
of which much blood of Roman Catholics was 
spilled—the total number of sacrifices to religious 
discord made by Elizabeth exceeding that of the 
people offered up by Queen Mary. It is true that 
many of these persons suffered as traitors rather 
than as heretics; and there was some excuse in 
the exceptional circumstances in which Elizabeth 
was placed, for identifying Jesuits and the partisan 
Catholics with traitors. 

The canon law, that is to say, the decrees of 
the popes, and of the various legative and _pro- 
vincial councils, was abrogated in England by 
Henry VIIL; or, to speak more correctly, it was 
declared not to be heresy to refuse to recognise it. 
Elizabeth’s Act of Supremacy took away the 
authority of the Roman canon law, excepting in 
the particulars already mentioned ; and no other 
set of canons have been established. James I. 
approved of a set drawn up by convocation, but 
never ratified by parliament, and so not binding on 
the laity; and attempts previously and subse- 

uently made to codify the law of the English 
hurch discipline proved equally abortive. 

Under James I., not a few persons, Catholic and 
Protestant, suffered death for conscience’ sake, for 
the statute De heretico comburendo was still in 
force, and freely was it applied, the persecutors 
being clergy and laity, acting under commission 
from the king, and in professed accordance with 
the statute law. 

It was not till the 29 Charles II. c. 9, that the 
infamy of the heresy laws was done away with in 
England. The people could not tolerate the 
existence of it on the statute roll. The above act 
abolished the writ De heretico comburendo, and 
took away all punishment by death for any eccle- 
siastical cause—‘any law, statute, canon, constitu- 
tion, custom, or usage to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’ The ecclesiastical jurisdiction was saved 
in ‘cases of atheism, blasphemy, schism, or heresy, 
and other damnable doctrines and opinions,’ which 
may be punished with ‘deprivation, degradation, 
and other ecclesiastical censures, not extending to 
death.’ 

A pet instrument was thus taken from the clergy ; 
and at the present day, no man can be tried 
capitally for any spiritual offence. If tried at all, 
it must be in the regular ecclesiastical courts ; the 
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rosecution must be based on the definition of 

eresy limited by Elizabeth’s law; and the accused 
has a final appeal to the king as head of the church, 
sitting in the Judicial Committee of his Privy 
Council. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—NEWS OF WAR. 


READER, have you never made one at some pom- 

us dinner-party, where the viands are good and 
plentiful, but the talk is slack and not worth hear- 
ing, and but for your good-fortune in being neigh- 
bour to the only pleasant person in the company, 
you would have wished yourself, I do not say at 
your Club—for it is probable there are few dinner- 
parties whereat you would not do that—but even 
at your bachelor lodgings with a chop and a pint of 
stout ? The master of the house appreciates your 
conversational powers, and has even asked you, you 
shrewdly suspect, for the very purpose of making 
the entertainment ‘ go off, which even now hangs 
fire like a damp squib. The company acknowledge 
your mental superiority, although your opinions 
may be too ‘advanced’ or high-flying to be grasped 
by their dull and sordid intellects; and yet you 
feel that if it was not for that plump and pleasant 
little neighbour of yours in white muslin, the whole 
affair would be utterly insupportable. This was 
something like the position in which Valentine 
Blake found himself after some months’ residence 
at Dewbank Hall. He was as popular there, in a 
negative sort of way, as it was possible for any man 
to be among such pee le. Where there is no Love, 
there is generally but little Liking, and neither his 
host nor hostess were capable of even the latter 
spiritual effort ; but Mr Woodford was well con- 
vinced that the man he had engaged to be his son’s 
tutor was doing his work in a conscientious manner, 
and he shewed his sense of it by an expressive 
silence. I doubt whether any word of praise— 
save self-congratulation—had ever passed the lips 
of Ernest Woodford. He was one of those who 
consider that all men are bound to do their duty 
towards them, without acknowledgment, and that 
their own duty mainly consists in finding fault 
when it is not done: the absence, therefore, of 
reproof from the Black Squire was, to a well- 
constituted mind, equivalent to the highest com- 
mendation. 

Mrs Woodford was even more demonstrative: 
she had roused herself twice or thrice from 
her habitual lethargy, to say a few words of thanks 
to Valentine for the manifest improvement that 
was apparent in Master Bentinck. She lifted her 
heavy eyelids and saw, with what would have been 
surprise in another, that the young man now made 
his appearance in the drawing-room before dinner, 
and with clean hands, instead of coming straight 


to favour his friends and relatives, when his father 


allowed Bentinck behaved himself better than of 


| 


him, Mr Blake: you may depend upon it there is 
some reason—and not a good one—lying at the 
bottom of this improvement: you flatter yourself it 
will prove deep and lasting ; I tell you it is tem- 
porary and shallow. Now, mark my words, sir: I 

on’t know what mischief it is he’s planning ; but 
Ben is overreaching you at this very moment, 
Valentine smiled at this, but was obliged to own to 
himself that he had spoken more hopefully about 
his pupil than his own convictions quite warranted. 
He was well aware that he had not succeeded in 
winning the stubborn lad’s regard, though, thanks 
to their first meeting, as much as to anything’that 
had subsequently taken place, he had managed to 
extort his respect. Not even the brutal and lawless 
refuse allegiance to the dauntless heart when 
coupled with the strong right hand; and it was 
with the intention of increasing his means of influ- 
ence that Valentine narrated to the lad those 
occurrences of warfare and adventure in his former 
life, to which his own natural humility would 
otherwise have forbidden him to refer. He felt 
little better than a pitiful boaster, when sometimes, 
in the description of some stirring scene of peril 
and combat, Miss Evelyn would glide into the pupil- 
room, and beg of him not to cease, for that wa he 
was saying interested her to the full as much as 
her cousin Bentinck. If anything like the feeling 
which grew up between Desdemona and the Moor 
arose in consequence of these stirring narratives in 
Evelyn Sefton’s bosom, it was not, to all appear- 
ance, reciprocated by the tutor. Whether mindful 
of the tacit promise he had given to Mr Woodford, 
or because his heart was in reality pledged to 
another, he made no sign of love. His behaviour 
to his employer’s niece was gentle, chivalric—even 
tender ; but so it was to all women, including Mrs 
Woodford herself. But he unquestionably took 
ar in Evelyn’s society, without which life at 

ewbank Hall would indeed have been melancholy 
enough. 

Among other plans for the amelioration of his 
impracticable pupil, the influence of the Press had 
been brought to bear upon him, as though he were 
some social evil. History and geography in the 
abstract the young gentleman could not be induced 
to imbibe, but Valentine imagined that some in- 
terest might be evoked for them out of the events 
of the time. The period—that of 1848—was preg- 
nant with events. The irrepressible nationalities 
were asserting themselves ; and the peoples ‘ bark- 
ing for the thrones of kings. Wars and rumours 
of wars were arising on every hand in Europe, and 
the theological prophets were appointing a new 
and early date for the end of alt things ; a time 
when tyrants began to remember that they had a 
crick in their necks, and to hasten to render them- 
selves constitutional, until the trouble should be 
overpast, and they might be able to reconsider the 
matter with judicial calm. It was curious to mark 


from the stable to the dinner-table ; he would | the contrast between tutor and pupil, reader and 
speak when he was spoken to, and ceased to keep | listener, as they sat with (the only thing they had 
up a certain dissatisfied growl, with which he used | in common) the great broad sheet of the Times 


between them—the one so full of enthusiasm, of 


was out of hearing. The bear was certainly being | passionate hope, of belief in the might of Right ; 
licked into shape, though whether the system pur- | the other without one gleam of interest in the great 
sued had affected him beyond externals, was still | motives of action that influenced either side, but 
doubtful. Valentine, always ready to believe the | not indifferent to the exciting details. The con- 
best, was sanguine about this ; Mr Woodford, on | flagration of Europe ranked in Bentinck’s mind 
the other hand, was suspicious and cynical. He | with a highly soa police report. 

| 
yore. ‘But you don’t know that boy as J know! frankly upon one occasion, when Valentine, with 


‘I should like to be at a sack, observed he 
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burning cheeks, was reciting some horrible act of 
Austrian repression in Lombardy, the treating of 
some defenceless but suspected city as though it 
were a town taken by assault. 

‘You don’t know what you say, Bentinck, 
replied the tutor with grave severity. ‘Such a 
scene transforms even the bravest men to brutes. 
I remember when we were cut off by the Imperial- 
ists in the Lagunes of St Catherina: their vessels 
were as five to one, and they had seized the only 
channel which gave access to the sea. It was only 
a question of time, when they should drive us, as 
the net drives the fish, into a corner of our narrow 
prison, there to capture or destroy us. Then 
Giuseppe put in practice a stratagem which another 
hero, Robert Bruce, had taught him centuries 
before. He caused huge carriages to be built, very 
strong though very rude, and placing our ships 
upon them, dragged them, with a hundred oxen 

oked to each, through a long ravine by a road 

alf-land half-water. It was a three days’ journey, 
notwithstanding that the masts were taken out, so 
that our vessels scarcely looked like ships at all. 
The fatigue and toil were excessive, but we reached 
the sea at last. Then, when the very existence of 
our little fleet was denied or discredited, we sailed 
down upon a Brazilian stronghold. We were by 
that time commanded by another general of superior 
rank to him who had so miraculously brought us 
out of peril; our men were burning to revenge 
their recent hardships, and the town was given up 
to twas ; God pity and forgive us all!’ A look of 
indescribable compassion and horror came over 
Valentine Blake, and he passed his hand over his 
eyes, as though to efface some terrible vision. 

‘And what did you do?’ inquired Bentinck 
with considerable interest. ‘Did you shoot any- 
body ?” 

‘I? Yes; I shot one of my own men,’ returned 
Valentine hoarsely ; ‘and yet I would do so again, 
just as I would shoot a wild beast, if—— Hush; 
here is your cousin.’ 

‘News, news!’ cried Evelyn, entering the room 
in haste with that day’s newspaper, just arrived, 
and streaming from her hand like a banner: ‘the 
Austrians have fled from Milan!’ 

‘ Are you certain, Evelyn ?—Miss Sefton, I mean,’ 
exclaimed the tutor, starting to his feet. 

‘Nay, Mr Blake,’ returned she smiling, ‘I am 
not “ our own correspondent,” but certainly it is so 
stated here. Radetsky left the city at midnight. 
All Lombardy is aglow with war. Here, you can 
read it yourself.’ 

Valentine seized the paper with tremulous 
fingers, and ran his eyes down the long double- 
leaded column with eager haste. Presently, they 
caught a particular sentence, and straightway shone 
with joyous light, then softened, as they glanced 
towards Evelyn, into something like regret. 

‘Bentinck,’ cried he excitedly, ‘you must have 
a holiday this morning; I can think of nothing 
else besides this glorious news.’ 

The young gentleman nodded approval, and 
without waiting for further permission, escaped 
through the glass-door that opened on the lawn. 

‘Mr Blake,’ cried the girl with quiet earnestness, 
‘why have you never told us your friend’s name, 
but always called him Giuseppe ?” 

‘ Because that is his name, Miss Evelyn, answered 
Valentine smiling, ‘and the one by which I 
always knew him.’ 

‘Yes, but not the one by which he was known 


to others. He has started for Milan, has he not? 
It is Garibaldi’ 

‘It is Garibaldi,” repeated the tutor in reverent 
tones. ‘I could not have borne to hear his name 
coupled with unworthy prejudices—misapprehen- 
sions. Forgive me, Miss Evelyn’ 

‘And you are going to join him, Mr Blake,’ 
continued she, without heeding his last words. ‘I 
read it in your face.’ 

‘Yes, my sword is vowed to him. My duty’— 
pointing to the sentence with his finger—‘lies this 
way. 

‘Yes, and your wishes, answered Evelyn. ‘Come; 
be frank, and own it.’ 

‘Would Miss Sefton desire that my wishes 
should lie apart from my duty?’ answered the 
tutor gravely. ‘No; I am sure she would not.’ 

‘And yet you have no country’s wrongs to 
redress, Mr Blake.’ 

‘That is true. I have no country, no home, 
no friends even—— Great Heaven! what is 
this ?” 

Pale as a corpse, Evelyn would have fallen on 
the ground, had Valentine not received her in his 
arms. He had not noticed that for the last few 
minutes she had only supported herself by aid of 
the writing-table, and that the words she spoke 
had been uttered in a hoarse unnatural key. He 
could not help touching her white cheek, which 
was as cold as ice, and as he did so, the ve 
contact seemed to set the blood flowing throug 
her pale blue veins. She opened her large eyes, 
and then blushed crimson. 

‘I am so sorry to have been so foolish, said she 
with difficulty, as he placed her tenderly upon the 
eouch. ‘I have never fainted in all my life before. 
I suppose it must have been the heat.—Thank 
you; yes, I should like a glass of water. 

The tutor flew for the refreshment in question, 
and sent it by the hand of Mary Ripson: perhaps 
he wished to relieve Evelyn from embarrassment ; 
perhaps he did not like to trust himself again so 
near his employer’s niece, under such interesting 
circumstances, notwithstanding the pre-engagement 
of his own affections. He did not even tarry in 
the house, but took a long walk over the hills, 
from which he came back only just in time for 
dinner. A visitor was being lionised over the 
little church as he passed the door in the morning ; 
and on his return, perceiving the sexton working 
in his garden, Valentine called to him over the 
low wall to ask him about the stranger. 

*He’s a Mr Fosbrook,’ returned the old man 

evishly ; ‘and not much count, I should think. 

shewed him both church and churchyard, and he 
only gave me a threepenny-piece. I hope he’ll be 
more liberal to Dr Warton,’ 

‘Why so? Is the gentleman ill?’ 

‘Well, he says so, continued the old man in his 
grumbling key; ‘although I can’t say as I see 
much the matter with him. He’s a-staying at the 
Wrestlers Arms—a pretty place for an invalid, to 
be sure—and when the doctor went to see him 
this afternoon, he asked him to dine wi’ him. But 
he’ll not give him much of dinner, you may take 
your oath; and I shouldn’t wonder if he never 
gave him a fee. However, there’s one thing, 
added the old fellow with a leer: ‘whatever Muster 
Warton gets for his advice, it ll be more than it’s 
worth. 

‘The doctor’s bad to-day, is he?’ returned 
Valentine carelessly, although he was well aware 
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that the cynical sexton was not referring to any 
temporary ailment. 

‘Well, he’s no worse than usual, as I know on, 
was the gruff reply. But he’s getting as peevish 
and fretful as a child. He’ll make no old bones, 
he won’t. I shall have to make his bed for him 
before six months are out—ay, or sooner than 
that.’ 

The cloud which sat on Valentine’s brow when 
he left the Hall had thinned a little during his 
walk, but now grew darker even than before. On 
his way out, he had caught a glimpse of Mr Fos- 
brook’s face, and thought it was not altogether 
strange to him ; but other reflections had occupied 
him, to the exclusion of that circumstance. Then 
suddenly, as he neared the church, again a suspicion 
had flashed upon his mind, and caused him to 
interrogate the sexton. The old man’s replies 
convinced him—if he had needed conviction—that 
Mr Claude Woodford Murphy had given way to 
those sentimental emotions, at which his mother 
had hinted, so far as to visit Sandalthwaite in 
person, although (perhaps to avoid the soft im- 
peachment) he was doing so under an assumed 
name. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—THE LIGHT IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


Such a tempest of rain and equinoctial winds 
swept the valley on the evening that Valentine 
made the discovery narrated in the last chapter, 
that not a villager stirred out of doors. The rain- 
drops beating in sheets against the windows, and 
the roaring of the fir-trees as they bowed reluc- 
tantly before the gale, made up the only music 
heard in Dewbank Hall that night; for Evelyn 
did not, as was her wont, take her place at the 

iano in the drawing-room—word was sent that 
Mrs Woodford felt more indisposed than usual, 
= that her niece would remain up-stairs to nurse 

er. 

‘A nice household I’ve got,’ observed her 
husband savagely, upon receiving this intelligence ; 
‘not only a sick wife, which is worse than none at 
all, but one that always wants somebody else to 
look after her, and that somebody the very one 
that J want. She knows that music is about the 
only thing I care for—but what of that? Evelyn 
must watch her going to sleep, it seems ; and I’m 
to be left with nobody to amuse me—at least, of 
course, Mr Blake, I’m very glad of your company ; 
but if you were a servant instead of a tutor, it 
would be just the same: while, as for Bentinck, 
he’s off to the stable the moment he has had 
enough to eat and drink. Mrs Woodford might 
just as well have presented me with a colt, as with 
that boy.’ 

The main advantage, however, which Mr Wood- 
ford was wont to derive from the harmonies of the 
a, was upon this occasion made up to 
1im by nature ; for at his usual time, and in his 
usual place—the drawing-room sofa—the Black 
—_ dropped asleep. Glad enough to be thus 
released from his task of companionship, and left 
free to grapple with his own pressing thoughts, 
Valentine seized his waterproof cap and cloak, and 
stepped out into the roaring night. Under any 
circumstances, this war-worn, travel-tried man paid 
little attention to weather: if he wished to take 
the air, the ‘ wet,’ for which even the Hardy among 
stay-at-home folk entertain such genuine respect, 
never stood in his way ; but to-night the strife of 


the elements was in unison with his own contending 
emotions, and the heavy rain and furious wind beat 
gratefully against his fevered forehead. It would 
not have been easy even for a native of the place 
to have found his way, in that bewildering storm, 
through the pitch darkness of the avenue; but 
Valentine Blake steered himself so well that he 
reached the open road without the least mishap. 
It was late enough for all of the good people at 
Sandalthwaite (who kept much better hours than 
the Black Squire) to have retired to rest; but at 
all events there was only a single light to be seen 
in the direction of the Wrestler’s Arms, and which 
he rightly concluded to stream from the spare 
parlour (there was but one) on the upper floor, 
at present in the occupation of Mr Woodford 
a and where he was probably at this moment 
supplying his only too willing guest, the doctor, 
with fiery potations. But although there was 
much that was suggestive and even suspicious to 
Valentine in the meeting of those two men, his 
mind was at present occupied with more important, 
or at least more personal matters: his promise 
given to Garibaldi that he would join him when- 
ever the time might come for Italy to draw her 
sword ; his duty to Mr Woodford, with respect to 
throwing up so suddenly the charge he had under- 
taken in Bentinck ; and a certain other question, 
in which his conscience was still more troubled, 
and inclination and obligation at open war—these 
considerations occupied him wholly as he strode 
with rapid though aimless steps through the un- 
heeded storm. Still, his faculties, trained in the 
school of the forest and the prairie, were fully alive 
to external things, and he was brought to a halt as 
abruptly as though he were looking for nothing 
else, by a flash of light from the churchyard. 

It was not lightning, for although almost as swift 
and sudden, it did not light up the landscape ; but 
it was far brighter and more quickly quenched 
than any gleam which could have come from the 
old sexton’s horn-lantern. Valentine Blake was 
by no means a superstitious man—fear in any 
shape, so far as himself was concerned, was quite 
unknown to him; but a light in Sandalthwaite 
churchyard upon such a night did seem somewhat 
eerie and uncanny even to him. He did not waste 
time, however, in guessing what it might be, but 
hastened his steps, which were already bent in that 
direction, towards the spot from which it proceeded. 
He knew the exact locality, because the light had 
been flashed down upon him, and the only elevated 
place in the little cluster of houses which he was 
approaching was the God’s Acre. This was sur- 
rounded on two sides by the stream that issued 
from the lake, and which had now become a furious 
torrent, rolling the huge boulders over and over 
in their rocky bed with such a din that no one 
thereabouts could have been aware of the approach 
of Valentine as he crossed the high stone bridge, 
even had he been a horse-soldier at full gallop. 
Without troubling himself to feel for the gate, 
which he knew was somewhere upon his right 
hand, he vaulted over the low churchyard wall, 
and then remained motionless, feeling sure that he 
should presently see the light again, since it 
seemed improbable that the person who carried it 
should have seen all he needed in a single flash. 
Nor was he disappointed. Scarcely had he taken 
up his position, when the dark-lantern, for such it 
was, was once more unshaded, and this time for a 
sufficient period to let him see the immediate 
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objects upon which it was turned. These were 
almost close beside him—so close that he was 
himself within only a few feet of the broad line of 
light—and consisted of the rn : item, a little 
open grave, from which the turf had apparently 
been just removed ; item, a duodecimo coffin, the 
nails whereof, rusty as they were, glinted in the 
rays of the lantern; and item, Woodford 
Murphy leaning on a spade, that afforded a very 
convenient prop to his trembling limbs. 

‘There, that’s the box!’ exclaimed the light- 
holder, invisible of course to Valentine, but the 
husky indistinctness of whose tones announced 
him for Herbert Warton, as surely as the noon- 
day sun were shining full upon him. ‘You have 
only to take the lid off, Mr Fosbrook, and you will 
find I have not deceived you.’ 

‘I had rather not, returned the shrinking youth, 
in his thin and quavering voice, ‘I am not used 
to this kind of thing.’ 

‘Damme, sir, and neither am I,’ returned the 
doctor with irritation. ‘I am no more a body- 
snatcher than you are. If the look of the coffin is 
sufficient for you, well and good ; you may put it 
back again as soon as you like. But don’t stand 
staring at it as though it would bite you, till half 
the village is brought out at it too.’ 

Thus adjured, the unfortunate ‘Woody’—ghastly 
pale and terror-stricken, and yet with a certain 
greed in his weak eyes that, coupled with his 
occupation, gave him a strong resemblance to a 
Ghoul—knelt down upon the sodden earth, and 
strove to insert.a corner of the spade so as to prize 
up the coffin-lid; but his trembling hands could 

ect nothing. 

‘What a lily-livered young rogue it is!’ ex- 
claimed the doctor impatiently, after watching 
these impotent efforts for os a minute. ‘ Here, 
give me the spade, and do you hold the lantern, 

And now the light began to assume an + pees 
truly Will-of-the-wis ‘ike, and one which might 

ily have been ra Ba by the scientific for an 
‘exhalation, or by the superstitious for a ‘ corpse- 
candle.” In the doctor’s fingers, its gleam had been 
far from steady ; but in those of the young visitor 
from the metropolis it wavered this way and that, 
so that Valentine looked upon his own discov 
as certain, albeit he was very unwilling that it 
should take place before he had found out what 
strange thing the two confederates might have in 
view. 

‘Confound you, put it down, roared the doctor 
(they both had to speak at the top of their voices, 
although they were scarcely a yard apart). ‘One 
would think it was St Anthony's Fire, instead of a 
dark-lantern. It is very fortunate that you are 
not the only fool in the world, or we should cer- 
tainly have the sexton down upon us. But he too 
believes in ghosts, and would scarcely set foot in 
his own churchyard after night-fall. Fancy!’—here 
the doctor = in his sacrilegious work, and 
laughed within himself, exactly as Valentine had 
often seen him do when about to tell some humor- 
ous anecdote—‘ when a dog gets in here at night, 
Mr Fosbrook, and scratches at a grave; or if a 
storm, like this, tears away the turf a bit—as it will 
be seen to have done to-morrow morning—the idea 
of this good man is, that it is a sign that the folks 
below are in want of company, and that there will 
be a death in the parish within twelve hours. Now, 
ain’t that odd ?’ 


‘I wish you would make haste, sir,’ exclaimed | will be 


_—— 


poor Woody fervently. 
the greater risk we run, 

‘Pooh, pooh, Mr Fosbrook. There is no risk so 
long as you have got your skin full of good liquor. 
No man ever caught cold when he was aes ; and 
if you are not drunk, sir, you ought to be, that’s 
all, Where’s the brandy ?’ 

‘I was not thinking of catching cold, sir ; I was 
thinking’——— 

‘Give me the brandy,’ interrupted the doctor 
angrily : ‘that’s worth all the thought in the world. 
You’ve been drinking it, young man, as you came 
along ; yes, you have, for I see it’s lower—Ah! 
that’s good. I have not tasted such stuff as this 
for a month, for that old curmudgeon at the inn 
will give me no credit. By Heaven! what a happ 
week I’ve got before me! Now, give me the fresh 
bottle also,’ 

‘Not till we’ve done this job, returned Mr 
Woodford Murphy, with the courage of despair. 
‘You shall have that and the money too, directly 
you have shewn me what you promised. You may 
trust me implicitly—never fear.’ 

‘Trust you!’ laughed the doctor ferociously (he 
was getting exceedingly drunk) ; ‘why, damme, if 
you didn’t prove as good as your word, I’d just 
put you in this hole alive, and trample the turf 
over you, Mr Fosbrook.’ He uttered the last word 
with a mocking drawl. ‘You reminded me of 
your mother when you said that, exceedingly. She 
always took great credit to herself for paying her 
just debts ; but you have not your mother’s pluck, 
nor (to do him justice, although he never did it 
me) your father’s. Indeed, sir, judging from the 
little I have seen of you, I should say you are but 
a sneak. However, we are not going to keep house 
together, so my not having taken a liking to you 
does not much matter.—Now, see, I have come to 
the last nail. It is a question of ten thousand a 
year to you whether I have told you the truth or 
not, and yet all you are going to give me, in case I 
have, is a paltry hundred and fifty pounds. I 
sup a youth of your description is incapable of 
feeling the sentiment of shame—I thought so. 
You’re as pale as a sheet ; then I must blush for 
you.—There’s the lid off at last ; now, you can 
satisfy your own eyes.’ 

The Tight, turned full upon the little coffin, 
shewed Fosbrook kneeling beside it, and 
examining its contents with eager eyes. ‘Two 
bricks and a piece of wood!’ exclaimed he trium- 
phantly. 

‘Just so,” chuckled the doctor. ‘Mr Wilson 
kindly permitted them to be placed in consecrated 
ground, although the rites of the church had not 
been paid to the deceased. It was represented to 
him that the bereaved mother wished them to be 

laced near the grave of their great-uncle, Tyson 
arrison—that’s the one you’re standing upon— 
and it was altogether a very affecting business.’ 

‘ Let us put it back again,’ observed Mr Fosbrook 
with anxiety. 

‘What a practical youth it is, and how little 
iven to the sentimental emotions!’ observed the 
octor with a sneer. ‘You remind me so strongly 

of your dear mother, Mr Woodford Murphy, that I 
can hardly restrain myself from hitting you over 
the head with the spade. We must not, my young 
friend, re-inter these remains with unseemly haste. 
First, the fresh bottle of brandy (you must take 
home the empty one, for if they find it here, they 
i certain to say it’s me that has made this 


‘The longer we stay here, 
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mess) ; secondly, the notes, which I will count, if 
you please.—Yes; they are all right; and indeed, 
thanks to your hospitality, there seem even to be 
more than there ought to be; and, thirdly, I have 
a few words to say to you—the wind has, you see, 
politely lulled a little—before we part company, 
as I most sincerely hope we are about to do, for 
ever. I don’t wish you to go away, young man, 
under the mistaken impression that you have made 
a tool of Herbert Warton. The information you 
have received from me has only gone to confirm 
the suspicions already entertained by your intelli- 
gent mother: I have betrayed no one, and least of 
all myself.—I see you are smiling, sir, in a very 
disagreeable manner ; you are puffed up with what 
you imagine to be a successful stroke of roguery. 

ut listen a moment. If anything I have shewn 
you here turns out to be harmful to me, it is not 
my memory that will suffer. I shall be dead and 
gone long before your Uncle Ernest cuts his cable, 
and it is only after his death that this secret will 
be of any use to you. Whatever folks may say of 
me, therefore, they will not call me a fool for 
having taken your money. Whereas—but let us 
first put back these precious relics, and make all 
things as smooth and green again as we can— 
whereas, Mr Claude Woodford Murphy, when our 
little adventure of to-night is being discussed, it 
will be remarked of your share in it that your 
mother sent her pig to a wrong market when she 
despatched you to Sandalthwaite.’ 

‘How so, doctor?’ inquired Woody contemp- 
tuously. ‘Have I not found out what she wanted 
to know ? 

‘Certainly; as a child finds out how his watch 
goes by taking out the inside, and rendering it 
useless to him for the future. Why, can’t you see, 
poor little fool—you that kept your head so clear 
in order to overreach the doctor, and drank watered 
sherry while he was taking his brandy neat—don’t 
you see, even now, that you have destroyed the 
value of this very evidence for which you have 
paid so much, by being so hasty? It would, 
indeed, have been a great point to have shewn 
what we have just seen, untouched and untampered 
with, to half-a-dozen impartial spectators, but very 
little use to do so henceforth. You can’t get a 
“private view” of the inside of a grave, as your 
father gets of the picture exhibitions, without 
— to its value; for what is certain to be 
said by your enemies—by those who do not know 
the simplicity of your disposition, my young friend 
—is this: That Mr Claude Woodford Murphy came 
down to Sandalthwaite under the name of “Fos- 
brook,” and deposited in the coffin of little Miss 
Ripson, and in the am of her infant bones, two 
bricks and a piece of wood.’ 

The doctor’s speech, although thick and indis- 
tinct, was distinguished by much malicious vehe- 
mence, and the effect of its peroration was greatly 
enhanced by his shutting in the door of the lantern 
with his last word, and producing total darkness, 
Nothing was heard for a few moments save the 
roaring of the storm; then an agonised cry broke 
forth from the unfortunate Woody, to the effect 
that if he fell into the river, the crime of murder 
would rest upon the doctor’s soul. At this, the 
person appealed to gave vent to such a guffaw of 
ye pete mirth that it answered all the purpose 
of a guide-post, for the astute youth made at once 
for the point from which it came, and thereby 
discovered the stile. Here he waited for some 


minutes, breathing hard, but uttering no word of 
complaint, though, like the parrot in the story, 
probably thinking all the more, while his late guest 
and companion marked his own way homeward by 
snatches of drunken laughter; then slowly and 
cautiously he made for the light still gleaming from 
the Wrestlers Arms. After which, Valentine also 
turned his steps towards home, with much un- 
looked-for food for thought added to that which he 
had brought out with him. 


HOW THEY FIGHT IN ABYSSINIA. 


Ir the Circumlocution Office had not tried the 
unlucky experiment of treating the ‘king of the 
kings of Ethiopia’ as though he were some friend- 
less inventor or patient prize-money claimant, the 
fighting capacities of the subjects of Theodore the 
Truculent would have remained a matter of perfect 
indifference to Englishmen. As it is, we owe some 
gratitude to adventurous travellers like Parkyns 
and Dr Krapf, for enabling us to calculate the 
chances of war, when English soldiers are pitted 
against the warriors of = 

As far as regards warlike munitions, it is all 
Lombard Street to a China-orange in favour of 
rifled cannon, Enfields, and bayonets; for our new 
foes, although not altogether unfamiliar with fire- 
arms, depend chiefly upon the shield, the spear, 
and the sword. These are their favourite arms. 
An Abyssinian is never so pleasantly employed as 
when he is sharpening the one or brightening up 
the other; and nothing disturbs his equanimity 
so much as any one daring to meddle with them in 
any way. The Abyssinian shield is a circular one, 
nearly a yard in diameter ; it is made of buffalo- 
hide, stretched and dried over a heap of hard clay, 
to give it a concave shape, the rim being after- 
wards curled upwards and outwards, and its edge 
—— with holes to receive loops of leather, 

y which it is hung on the wall. At the back isa 
sagt yang handle, by which the shield is held 
in battle, or carried across the arm in marching. 
The face of the shield has a boss in the — 
from which hangs a long tuft of horse-hair, that 
a know the owner is a proved brave who has 

illed his man. Sometimes the face is decked with 
brass plates ; but these are not in much request, as 
they are mostly used to hide defects in the skin. 
Chiefs of wealth and importance delight in cover- 
ing their shields with bosses and plates of silver ; 
those who cannot afford such expensive ornamenta- 
tion, contenting themselves with strips of lion’s 


skin, or of a lion’s mane, with perhaps a silver- 
mounted tail or paw dangling at the end. 
Two kinds of lances are used, the cavalry gener- 


ally carrying both—one, a light javelin, to the 
enemy with at a distance, the Abyssinian being 
sufficiently expert in its use to hit a mark at fifty 
yards. ‘The ordinary spear for work at closer 
quarters is never allowed to leave the hand alto- 
gether, —- the wielder will let it slide as far 
as the butt. This is a neatly made and tastefully 
ornamented weapon, about six and a half feet long, 
the head usually measuring two feet. Skilfull 

handled, this will etrate the toughest shield, 
and inflict a souk wea to avoid which un- 
pleasant contingency, it is necessary to manipulate 
the shield, so that the stroke of the s ould 
descend obliquely, in which case it is harmless. 
Some tribes carry the shotel, an awkward and 
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which they strike point downwards over an adver- 
sary’s guard; but the straight sword is the usual 
weapon of the Abyssinian soldier. This is gener- 
ally of European manufacture, and nearly worth- 
less, being ‘made to sell ;’ but many, taught by 
experience, prefer swords of native iron, spite of 
their tendency to bend at a critical moment, 
because, as they say: ‘If a sword breaks, who is 
to mend it? But if it bends, you have only to sit 
upon it, and it is as straight as ever!’ The handles 
of these home-made arms are of rhinoceros’ horn, 
fashioned so as to impede the play of the wrist, 
and they are worn buckled on the right side, to 
avoid disturbing the sheltering shield. Indeed, the 
Abyssinian seems to have studied the great art of 
how not to do it with considerable success, for he 
dares not advance his right shoulder to give force 
to his sword-stroke, lest he should thereby expose 
his body to the malice of his foe. Mr Parkyns, 
who had many a friendly bout with Amharic 
warriors, expresses the greatest contempt for the 
sword and shield in Abyssinian hands. ‘A 
European who knows anything of the use of a 
sword, can without difficulty master the best 
Abyssinian, notwithstanding his large shield. A 
slight feint will open his guard, and then you have 
him at your mercy; for a shield is of considerable 
weight, and consequently not so manageable as a 
sword. The best way is to make a feint at his 
head, which of course he will guard with his huge 
shield, thereby blindfolding his own eyes, while 
you have perfect leisure to amputate one or both 
of his naked legs, according to the strength and 
dexterity with which your blow shall be delivered. 
But if (for there is no rule without an exception) 
he should be too quick, or you too clumsy to suc- 
ceed the first time in this mancuvre, repeat the 
feint ; but instead of aiming a second time at his 
legs, for which he will be prepared, let your feint 
be only part of a double cut at his head, the second 
part of which shall descend with as much force as 
you can bestow on his pericranium at the very 
moment when he, anticipating a blow on his legs, 
shall have lowered his shield to protect them.’ 

The Abyssinians certainly possess firearms, if 
they are not very expert in their use; but unless 
energetic Theodore has vastly improved the quality 
of Abyssinian weapons of this sort, all the expert- 
ness in the world would not render them very 
formidable. When Mr Johnston visited Shoa in 
1842, Sehala Selassie boasted an armoury well 
stocked with guns of one kind and another. There 
were long pieces of ancient date, requiring five 
men to load and discharge them, common match- 
locks, and English and French muskets—only 
intrusted to special favourites, being reckoned to 
be worth a pair of young horses apiece; besides 
an odd assortment of fowling-pieces and other 
sporting guns, the involuntary contributions of 
various European visitors from time to time. The 
native powder was execrably bad, while the bullets 
were small pieces of hammered iron, which, when 
any fighting was afoot, were doled out to the 
‘gunners’ at the rate of seven bullets per man: 
when that supply was exhausted, the gunner fell 
back upon any pebbles he could find. Some years 
afterwards, Mr Sache found the Abyssinians still 
giving the preference to the unwieldy clumsy 
matchlocks, which they served after the following 
fashion: Having no fixed charge of powder, the 

unner poured the grain backwards and forwards 

tween his hand and the hollow cane used as a 


powder-flask, until he thought he had got the right 
per when he emptied it into the gun-barrel. 

e next rammed down some rag and a rough iron 
bullet ; an operation facilitated by the shot being 
a quarter of an inch less diameter than the bore 
of the barrel, and the loading was finished ; unless, 
as often happened, the ramrod obstinately refused 
to part company with the rag, when the ramming 
occupied the better part of half an hour. ‘It is 
great fun to see these gunners when taken 
unawares by a sudden alarm: one can’t find his 
flint, another has lost his steel; then there is the 
striking of a light, blowing the match, priming the 
gun, fixing the match to a proper length and 
direction ; and, lastly, sticking into the ground the 
rest—a bamboo staff, shod with an iron spike with 
two or three forks, to rest the barrel of the gun on. 
There is one thing in their favour—that the mere 
sound of driving in the rest is generally sufficient 
to turn away the bravest Abyssinian cavalry that 
ever charged.’ 

The Abyssinians have no regular army, unless a 
few hundred musketeers serving as the sovereign’s 
bodyguard may be called so ; but an armed force is 
speedily mee when required, much in the same 
way as European armies were raised in feudal 
times. The emperor, king, negus, or whatever he 
chooses to style himself, when he has determined 
to make war upon rebellious subjects or trouble- 
some neighbours, calls upon each district chief 
to furnish a contingent of men. Fifty thousand 
men are soon collected in this way, of which 
number a fiftieth part may probably carry muskets, 
but the great body will consist of men mounted on 
horses or mules, armed with the national weapons, 
the spear and sword. An Abyssinian commander 
has every inducement to put forth all his skill, for 
not only is he liable to being nearly flogged to 
death, should he prove unsuccessful, but upon the 
result of his first battle depends the existence of 
his army, for if he is beaten, the remnant of his 
followers are sure to pass over to the victor’s side ; 
while, should he win the battle, his force will be 
augmented by the remains of his enemy’s army. 
The superstitious notions of these savages are not 
calculated to insure victory. Earnest believers in 
good and bad omens, they listen anxiously for 
certain bird-voices, and according as they are heard 
on the right or the left, are persuaded the projected 
expedition will prove fortunate or the reverse. It 
matters not how far the preparations for a march 
may have gone, a bad omen is quite sufficient to 
cause it being indefinitely postponed : even with the 
enemy in sight, and everything in its favour, an 
army will return without striking a blow, if the 
oracular bird happens to salute it with a cry from 
the wrong side of the road. Another awkward 
failing of the Abyssinian soldier is his intense 
desire to obtain something in the shape of plunder, 
a propensity so strong with him, that he will let a 
flying foe escape while he stoops to pick up some 
trifle he may have dropped in his flight. 

Different methods of warfare find favour with 
different tribes. The Quohain warriors when they 
sought to frighten an invading army from Amhara, 
stopped as soon as they caught sight of them, 
saluted them with a shower of lances, clubs, and 
stones, and then bolted incontinently. This was a 
cowardly innovation upon the orthodox mode of 
fighting, when a battle is fought in true Abyssinian 
fashion without any villainous saltpetre being 
imported into the fray. Mr Johnston had the 
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luck to be present at such a fight between two | overanxious to try conclusions with them. Seven- 
hostile bodies of Dankilli—a tribe of Islamite | teen Amharans once came upon an old Barea war- 


blacks, located on the western coast of the Red | 
Sea, and we cannot do better than condense his 
description. When the hostile parties meet, they 
sit down opposite each other at a distance of sixty 
or eighty yards; then the leaders on each side 
stand up and yell, jump, and harangue until some 
of their hearers, excited by their appeals, rush into 
the intervening space, and the onthas commences. 
Each eager warrior singles out an opponent, and 

uats down opposite to him but a few yards off. 
They spar at each other with their spears until one 
fancies he sees a good opportunity, when, springing 
to his feet, he launches his spear with all the force 
he can muster ; this, his antagonist will probably 
receive on his shield, cast it to the ground, and 
then jump and stamp upon it. When tired of this 
exercise, he threatens his spearless foe, who, dodging 
about in a stooping posture, hides as much of his 
body as he can behind his shield, till the spear 
is thrown with harmless effect. Snatching their 
knives from their girdles, they now rush impetu- 
ously at each other, throwing their shields away, 
that they may have the left hand free for grappling, 
whilst the right is busy dealing swift and any 
blows at the neck and left side. A few minutes 
decides the conflict; a loud shout from the victor, 
as he pushes his dead foe away, proclaiming the 
result to the excited onlookers, who have been 
making themselves hoarse encouraging and deriding 
the combatants. Stimulated by revenge, others 
rush to the battle-ground, to be met by braves from 
the opposite side; and so the strife goes on, pair 
after pair entering the ensanguined lists until one 
party has exhausted its stock of fighting-men, and 
only its weak or cowardly members remain. Then 
the victors, joined by their reserve, swoop down 
upon them, killing every one offering resistance, 
indeed sparing only those whose heels enable them 
to escape. How deadly these battles are may be 
judged from the fact, that at the battle of Hyhilloo 

etween one thousand Dankilli and twice that 
number of the Mnditu, the latter lost in killed— 
there are no wounded—one thousand men, and the 
victors three hundred and forty-one, in the space of 
an hour. 

Men who can take part in such hand-to-hand 
contests cannot be said to lack personal bravery, 
nor do they want brave leaders either. When 
Shetou (who was afterwards killed in the battle 
that made Theodore supreme) led the soldiers of 
Amhara into a certain fertile district to ‘eat it up,’ 
the neighbouring people of Cologouzai, rather than 
wait fora similar visit, resolved to attack Shetou 
there and then; and putting their resolve into 
action, they surprised the Amharic camp one 
morning before sunrise. Aroused by their shouts 
Isgyoh (O God !), Shetou sprang on his horse, gal- 
loped among his panic-stricken men, striking them, 
upbraiding them, encouraging them, entreating 
them to die like men, rather than be butchered 
like sheep, until he collected a handful together, 
whereupon he charged the enemy. His example 
inspirited the fleeing soldiers to turn and follow 


their leader: the foe was checked, and a timely | Th 


reinforcement enabled Shetou to put them to rout, 
and the Cologouzai were, of course, in due time 
eaten up. 

The soldiers of Amhara (Theodore’s chief re- 
source), however, are no match for the Barea, a 


tribe allied to the Nubian Arabs, and are never 


rior, and surrounded him. Nothing daunted, he 
coolly sat down, took off one of his sandals, and 
proceeded to sharpen his sword upon it. Upon 
which the brave seventeen sneaked off without 
attempting to molest him. Upon another occasion, 
half-a-dozen mounted Abyssinians attacked a soli- 
tary Barea, who received cavalry so adroitly as to 
kill one, and scare the remainder, leaving him to 
depart at his leisure with no less than hall o-denan 
lances as trophies of war. One Amharic chieftain, 
named Remha, obtained vast renown for killing a 
Barea in single combat, a feat he accomplished by 
ure accident. Remha had charged his enemy at 
ull speed, intending to settle him out of hand with 
his spear. The Barea, by a dexterous movement, 
avoided the blow, at the same time hamstringing 
the Abyssinian’s horse as it passed, and down came 
steed and rider, cutting such a comical figure in 
the Barea’s eyes, that he actually stood still and 
laughed till he cried; while Remha, indi t 
beyond measure, jumped up, and drove his lance 
through his foolish foe. Probably, there is a good 
deal of truth in the remark of one who knew them 
well, that an Abyssinian’s courage depends upon 
the state of the commissariat: feed him well, and 
he is tolerably brave ; but he cannot fight upon 
an empty stomach. Mr Parkyns complains that, 
though his Amharic friends were continually suf- 
fering from the raids of the Barea, he never, during 
his long sojourn among them, knew of any rencon- 
tres between the victimisers and the victims in 
which the first were not the assailants, except 
some ‘bloody retaliations wherein a few men 
were butchered or mutilated by ten times their 
number” Justifying the old Abyssinian who had 
distinguished himself in his youth, in his unflatter- 
ing comparison: ‘In those days, we were men; 
now, we have scarcely any among us who can 
pluck up courage to defend the women, if they be 
attacked !’ 

Many a campaign has come to a most unexpected 
ending, but we might search the annals of war in 
vain for a pendant to the Tigreen cam aign of 
1841. At that time, Oubi reigned over Tigré, and 
Ras Ali ruled in Amhara. Some difference arose 
between the two states; or, rather, King Oubi took 
it into his head that he was strong enough to add 
Amhara to his dominions ; or, failing that, might 
still make a profitable speculation out of an in- 
vasion of that country ; and he declared war forth- 
with. To insure success, he announced a sort of 
religious crusade, and left Tigré, at the head of 
twenty thousand men, with as much pomp as he 
could devise. By his side rode the ead of the 
church, the Abouan, or patriarch, mounted, like 
Oubi himself, on a richly caparisoned mule, and 
like him, too, bearing in his hand a red 1. 
Oubi was attended a dozen squires, or 
silver-plated shields ; while twelve priests, with 
crosses, censers, and holy books, marched by the 
side of the militant high-priest of Tigré. After 
them came the women, eunuchs, singers, and 
household of the court, followed by the army itself. 
eir progress was quite unopposed; and after 
marching three days, the Tigreen warriors en- 
camped or squatted near Devra Tabor—the very 
centre of the enemy’s country. 

Here they remained unmolested for a week, 
while Ras Ali, convinced at last Oubi really meant 
mischief, collected his troops together, marched to 
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meet the invaders, and soon the two forces lay 
opposite each other, waiting for the signal to 
engage. Ras Ali, however, did not want to fight if 
he could help it, so he tried to open negotiations 
through the Abouan, but that Christian patriarch 
not only declined to hold any communication with 
an infidel, but gave Ali’s messengers notice that he 
would have molten lead poured in the ears of 
every prisoner Oubi took. Finding he must fight, 
Ras Ali gave orders for the attack, and at first his 
troops had the best of it, until, checked by the 
fierce fire of the Tigreen gunners, they hesitated 
in their advance ; whereupon one of Oubi’s officers 
charged them so vigorously, that in a few minutes 
pany he of Amhara were fleeing in all direc- 
tions, the Tigreens following in hot pursuit. Now 
comes the curious finale. Alijaz Bourrou, a near 
relation of Ras Ali, directly he perceived defeat 
was inevitable, fled with his attendants to the 
enemy's camp, to surrender to Oubi himself, think- 
ing that a safer course than trusting himself to the 
tender mercies of the Tigreen soldiery. King Oubi, 
however, was so intoxicated, not with success, 
which might have been excusable, but with liquor, 
that he was in utter ignorance of the real position 
of affairs ; and seeing himself suddenly surrounded 
by foes, he thought all was lost, and interrupted 
Alijaz Bourrou’s appeal for mercy by begging 
quarter for himself. This comical game at cross- 
purposes went on for some time, until the Amharic 
visitors, finding it impossible to make Oubi under- 
stand their intentions, took him at his word, and 
made him their prisoner. The news of Oubi’s 
capture sped like lightning over the field; Ras 
Ali’s runaways took fresh heart, turned about, 
and coming upon their late conquerors as they 
were busy pillaging, massacred them without 
mercy. And so Oubi, the actual winner of the 
battle, lost his crown and his liberty through his 
own stupidity. 

Accepting all the tales of King Theodore’s 
valour and skill as founded upon fact, we very 
much doubt if he will prove a more formidable foe 
than the Tartar general who tried to bar the way 
to Pekin. The Abyssinian knows when he is 
beaten, and we expect the first taste of the quality 
of an English army will suffice even the redoubt- 
able herb-seller’s son. Whether Sir Robert Napier 
will achieve his immediate object, is another ques- 
tion, which time alone can answer; at anyrate, 
he will vindicate England’s prestige, and help to 
‘spread the great protection of the British crown 
and power over the solitary and helpless traveller 
among nations whose deficient civilisation permits 
them to respect only where they fear’ 


FELTHAM REFORMATORY. 
NowHERE are the temptations to juvenile crime so 
great as they are in the streets of London, and 
nowhere are there so many thousands of igno- 
rant children turned loose by idle and depraved 
parents to get their living by their wits; or, in 
other words, to beg or steal their daily bread. 
Formerly, when, by the vigilance of the police, 
these young vagabonds were brought to justice and 
sent to jail, they completed their education in crime 
by contact with old offenders; and it ily 
became manifest to the magistrates of Middlesex 
that a new institution was required, which should 
combine education and industrial training with 
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compulsory confinement, until the reformed habits 
should be tolerably fixed. 

A Reformatory School was therefore estab- 
lished under the authority of an act of parliament ; 
and it will be interesting to inquire into the results 
and cost during the ten years of its existence. 

The village of Feltham is chiefly remarkable for 
having been the residence of the celebrated Nell 
Gwynne, who dwelt in a homely-looking farm- 
house, on the left-hand side of the road leading 
from the station to the school. The school-build- 
ings, which have been erected at considerable ex- 
pense, and have more than usual pretension to 
artistic taste, are approached through a handsome 
lodge-gate and well-kept grounds. These are sur- 
rounded by a farm of ninety acres, which is culti- 
vated by the boys. In the hall, we encountered 
the indefatigable chaplain, who kindly offered to 
shew us the lions of the place. It happened to be 
the annual commemoration of the opening, and 
numerous visitors were expected to partake in the 
festivities of the occasion, and to assist at the dis- 
tribution of the rewards given to each section of 
the school. In company with our guide, we passed 
down a corridor, neatly painted in pleasant colours, 
to the kitchen, where the cooks were busy preparing 
the dinner for the boys and a luncheon for the 
visitors. 

The chef is an old soldier: he is assisted by 
half-a-dozen boys, to whom the knowledge he 
imparts is of great service in after-life, especially 
fitting them for similar duties in the army, navy, 
or mercantile marine. The ordinary diet is ex- 
tremely liberal, and consists of six ounces of meat 
and twelve ounces of bread daily; a proper quan- 
tity of vegetables, porridge for breakfast, and 
cocoa with milk at night. Plenty of food, plenty 
of work, and plenty of fresh air, form the basis of 
the Reformatory treatment; and one boy of 
whom we asked whether he preferred a wanderin 
life to the arrangements of the school, replie 
that, on the whole, he liked school best, because 
he got his ‘wittles regular.’ We noticed that 
the loaves were small, in order that every boy 
might have one to himself suitable for the day’s 
consumption—an arrangement which saves trouble, 
waste, and quarrelling amongst the boys. From 
the kitchen we were conducted to the tailors’ 
shop, where fifty boys are ordinarily employed 
in making the clothing required in the estab- 
lishment, and the suits with which the boys 
are fitted out when they leave: 8718 articles were 
made last year, and 721 repaired ; the total value 
of the work done being estimated at L.288, 4s. 54d. 
Every boy, on his admission to the school, is put 
for a year to field-work—first, because outdoor 
employment is most congenial to their previous 
habits, which must be gradually reformed ; and, 
secondly, because it greatly improves their health. 
Although by no means so frequently diseased as 
pauper boys, they are still thin and badly nour- 
ished when they arrive; and every attention to 
the laws of health is needed, in order that the 
may become fit for the army and navy, for bot 
of which services a certain stature is absolutely 
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At the end of the year, or perhaps earlier, if the 
conduct has been good, each boy is permitted to 
volunteer into a particular trade. Carpenters’, 
turners’, smiths’, painters’, glaziers’, tailors’, shoe- 
makers’, engineers’, gas-makers’, bakers’, cooks’, 
bricklayers’ work, and instrumental music are 
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taught ; and there is a nautical section, in which 
some sixty boys are instructed for the sea, Once 
fixed in his trade, the boy is not permitted to alter 
his line of life, the — being to make every 
pupil as perfect as possible, that he may be able to 
earn his living when he leaves the school. In this 
respect, the arrangements of Feltham differ from 
those of the pauper schools, in which every boy is 
sent to the tailors’ and shoemakers’ shop for at 
least three months, that he may have skill to mend 
both his clothes and shoes. e think the latter 
plan to be commended, for the knowledge in 
question cannot be otherwise than valuable to 
soldiers, sailors, and emigrants—all of whom are 
liable to go shoeless and in rags if they are not able 
to refit themselves. 

From the tailors’ shop we proceeded to the 
school, inspecting the bath-room, which is some- 
what aait te so large an institution, and the 
lavatories, which are supplied with cold water only, 
a fact which again shews that the stamina of 
criminal is somewhat superior to that of pauper 
children, who are everywhere supplied with warm 
water, and who are not even permitted to traverse 
corridors which are not temperately heated. In 
the school, we assisted at an examination of the 
boys. And here it must be observed, that the first 
business of the Feltham masters being to produce 
honest labourers, and not scholars, all the arrange- 
ments make work the first and most important 
business. It is assumed that industry may be 
acquired as effectually as knowledge, and it seems 
but reasonable that it should form the chief object 
of education for the lower orders, who have nothing 
else to rely upon for an independent life. The 
boys are in school but nine hours per week. 
In summer, they rise at half-past five, and go to 
work for half an hour. At eight, they breakfast ; 
and from nine to twelve they go to school and 
work on alternate days. After dinner, work is 
again continued until half-past four or five o’clock ; 
and the short hour.of evening school is wisely 
confined to light and amusing lessons, as it 1s 
obvious the pupils are too tired for any serious 
mental effort. Under these circumstances, we 
were surprised at the results attained. The writ- 
ing was excellent throughout ; and although there 
are many pupils who have neither power of 
attention nor memory, the records shew that few 
leave without being able to read with tolerable ease. 

Of the class we personally examined, nine had 
been admitted without even a knowledge of the 
alphabet, eleven knew their letters only, and nine 
could read a little. Without exception, they read 
an easy story almost without mistake, and some 
extremely well. The whole class multiplied 
L.685, 10s. 84d. by 375, four only making one or 
two mistakes. They did it in a way which shewed 
they were soundly taught, and one of them proved 
the correctness of the answer by reversing the 
operation. The questions in European geography 
were answered promptly and correctly, and it was 
interesting to deus the anxiety to display their 
knowledge. 

We now proceeded to the exhibition-room, in 
which were collected specimens of handicraft from 
all sections of the school. Corn, vegetables, and 
garden produce were in great perfection. The 
tailors were represented by suits of clothes and 
dolls dressed up in the school uniforms. The 
turnery shewed a high degree of skill, the spiral 
candlesticks being cleanly and beautifully cut. 
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There were also tables, chairs, washstands and 
drawers, and articles in iron. All these were for 
the sale, the proceeds going to an emigration fund. 
And now the dinner was announced, and in each 
sectional room boys were busy in disposing of their 
share of plum-pudding and roast-beef in honour of 
the day. Soon afterwards, the visitors were invited 
to luncheon, and the band performed a concert 
under a shed close by. 

Fifty boys are under musical instruction, in two 
classes of thirty and twenty members. Here, as in 
the pauper schools, music has a most humanising 
influence, besides affording a certain means of 
livelihood, even before the term of detention has 
expired. Moreover, in the army and navy, to 
which the young musicians go, tuition, here begun, 
is carried forward, and it is rare indeed for a 
bandsman to relapse into poverty or crime. In 
three years, more than three hundred boys have 
gone into the army and navy. Of the soldiers, one 
only has relapsed, and of the sailors, two. Too 
much praise can scarcely be given to the musical 
instructor. No sooner is a boy accomplished than 
he leaves, and the work has to begin again on fresh 
material. The head cornet of to-day will leave 
to-morrow for the iron-clad ship Impregnable, the 
band of which is exclusively composed of the boys 
from Feltham. 

The concert and dinner having terminated, and 
the luncheon provided for the visitors disc 
we proceeded to witness the manning of the ship, 
which was gaily decked out with flags. The sailors 
form a distinguished section of the school; they 
have their own band, and are dressed in sailors’ 
costume. Having put off their shoes and stockings, 
they were piped on deck for duty, and quickly 
manned the yards in true sailor fashion. On their 
return, a prize was given to the ‘ smartest boy,’ and 
when the captain of the school added, ‘ smartest 
and best conducted,’ he was reproved by the naval 
officer present, who said that ‘ smart’ meant every- 
thing befitting an English sailor, ay courage 
and honesty, as well as promptitude for duty. e 
officer in question added two secondary prizes for 
the next best boys; and Henry Blackman having 
been rewarded with two guineas, Charles Wright 
and John Millis received ten shillings each. Wright 
was specially commended for his general good- 
conduct. e had just recovered from a severe 
illness, and the poor boy burst into a flood of tears 
when he received his prize. Cheers were then given 
for the magistrates and masters, and the whole 
school assembled for parade. There are twelve 
companies, each consisting of near fifty boys. The 
were arranged in regimental order, and en | 
past, under the direction of the officers, in quick 
and double time, headed now by the band, and 
now by drums and fifes ; this done, they marched 
to the church, a very handsome building, the 
interior of which was p mere for the occasion by 

of flowers. 

After the service, a vocal concert was given, at 
which a variety of part-music was sung with more 
or less assistance from the masters. Then came 
athletic sports, which prove that the habits of the 
boys have greatly altered since the visit of the late Mr 
Douglas Jerrold some years ago. That gentleman 
was struck with a remark of one of the authorities, 
that the boys would not play. ‘ When they hada 
half-holiday lately, and foot were given them, 
one school was incited to challenge another, but no 
match could be got up. The boys held sullenly 
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back, and broke into groups and chattered. I saw 
them at play,’ continues he : ‘ one or two appeared 
to be endeavouring to be cheerful, and the rest 
were leaning so silently against the school-room 
wall, that I thought they were under punishment. 
A tame, meek boy seemed utterly unable to rouse 
himself. He was going into the navy in a few days.’ 

But now the chaplain says: ‘It is one of the 
most pleasing sights in the school to see the lads 
at play. We have cricket and football trophies, 
which are contended for at the end of the cricket 
and football seasons, by the different sections ; 
and I will back our lads to beat those from any 
like institution in the three kingdoms. Play— 
hard, fair, and thorough—is our “ institution,” and 
there is not a boy who would not sooner be caned 
than sent to anil, which deprives him of cricket, 
rounders, football ;’ &c. The truth of this descrip- 
tion was manifested in the athletic contests which 
followed. 

Two or three reflections forced themselves upon 
our mind during the return to town. First, it is 
indeed gratifying to observe how soon the better 
feelings of humanity are aroused from their dor- 
mant state by kindness and refining influences ; 
and, just in proportion as the general morale of 
the school improves, so it becomes easier to effect 
a speedy and permanent reform in the habits even 
of those who have been most depraved. In the 
same degree also do the habits of the school become 
more and more attractive to the pupils year by 
year. In 1863, no less than sixty-one boys 
absconded ; but last year the number was reduced 
to four, all of whom ran away within the first days 
of residence, before they had time even to become 
acquainted with the school routine. Punishments 
have also greatly diminished both in severity and 
frequency, and the system of rewards and privileges 
is found most successful, nothing being more 
appreciated than the privilege of going to service 
and earning an independent living. 

Nor does the success of the reforming influences 
cease with residence in school. Numerous inte- 
mains examples of lads who are doing well are 
given by the chaplain, who watches them for several 
years; and indeed the cases of relapse may be 
referred exclusively to the influence of depraved 
and drunken parents, through whose neglect and 
brutal treatment the boys originally fall into the 
ways of crime. 

Great, however, and satisfactory as are these 
results, they are attained only at an enormous out- 
lay. We find, for example, that the total net ex- 
penditure for 1866 was L.15,081, 0s. 5d., which, for 
536 boys, gives an average of L.28, 5s, 10$d. per 
head. Nor does this large expenditure include a 
halfpenny of rent, which would probably raise the 
total annual cost of each boy to L.32 a year, which is 
more than many tradesmen pay for the maintenance 
and education of their sons. The city of Edin- 
burgh feeds, clothes, and educates three hundred 
and sixty-two poor children at a cost of L.3188, 
12s, 4d., or L.8, 16s. 2d. each. The children are 
derived from the same class from which those at 
Feltham come, but they are taken before crimi- 
nal habits have been formed. They are placed in 
the cottages of the poor, no splendid buildings 
and costly arrangements being necessary for their 
reception. They are educated in the sphere to 
which they naturally belong, and are not treated 
better than the children of the tradesmen and 
shopkeepers who pay the rates. Instead of being 


provided with a costly staff of masters, and 
isolated from the world in what is after all little 
better than a refining prison, the children of Edin- 
burgh are sent to the village school, where they 
mix with others of almost every class, and receive 
the education common to the whole community ; 
whilst in the cottages of the poor they have a home 
provided for them, where new social ties are formed, 
and family affections are developed, which the 
boys at Feltham can never know. 

Would, then, that the Scottish plan could be 
tried in England. For the cost of every boy at 
Feltham or at Hanwell, four could be rescued 
from the thousands who roam the streets of London 
without food to make them strong, or industrious 
habits to make them work, to say nothing of 
education to make them wise and good. 


LATE AUTUMN. 


Sreaprast still in his place 
Autumn stands sadly alone, brown of the hand and 
the face. 
The sickle across his arm is spotted with rusty red, 
And the crown of poppies is torn that circled about his 
head. 


Slowly he lifts his look : 
All is a-change around—a stain of clay in the brook; 
The sombre fields are all reaped, and bare of the harvest 
sheaves ; 
In the orchards, last apples drop with sudden fall 
through the leaves. 


The gardens are listless with cold ; 
The clustering lichens creep out in crowds on the wet 
black mould ; 
The lingering flowers droop faint as their faded petals 
fall ; 
And the mortar crumbles away in patches from off the 
wall. 
The days are silent and still. 
Through the dull thick air comes slow the shepherd's 
call from the hill. 
Gray cloud-skies lower and gloom over all the country 
and town, 
Except for a streak of red, where the evening sun goes 
down. ; 
The nights are bitter and black ; 
With mists for the river-side, and mire for the meadow- 


track. 

The screech-owl hoots through the wood, the squirrel 
dreams in his lair ; 

And the brambles and ferns grow white to the touch 
of the frosty air. 


Autumn nigh swooning stands: 
He watches with cloudy eyes the saddened change on 
the lands; 
Till at last, without farewell—none knows if by night 


or day— 
He lets fall his basket and hook, and suddenly passes 
away. 
Autumn is gone indeed ! 
Well, we must all go soon—leaf, and flower, and seed. 
After the time to grow, the time to gather must be— 
Happy all they whose eyes are open both times to see. 


Quicken the pulses of Life, 
Languidly throbbing, O Lord, with its burden of sor- 
row and strife ; 
Help it to profit by change, as its seasons swiftly run, 
And reap it full ripened at last, when the ripening 
time is done. 
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